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From the Journal of Science and the Arts. 


Of the Dissemination of Plants. From the 
French of M.C. F. Brisseau Mirbel. 


By dissemination, we mean to express the 
spontaneous dispersion of the seeds of the 
vegetable creation; an event, which, while 
it brings to a close the yearly round of the 
vegetative functions of the individual, be- 
comes the means of giving perpetuity to its 
race. When completed, the organs of the 
plant in which existence surpasses one year, 
tend visibly to a state of inactivity, and in 
that where this concludes with the year, to 
decay; being then in fact the first. stage of 
dissolution. When we see the fruit separate 
from the parent-stem, its seams begin to open, 
the ligatures of the seed detach themselves 
from the placenta, we are not to place these 
appearances to the account of the energy of 
the vital principle, but. on the contrary, to 


view them as the certain indications of its| 


having ceased in that portion of the vegetable 
where they occur. Fruit undergoes the des- 
tiny of the leaf in autumn, and is quickly 
reduced within the control of those laws which 
govern all inorganic matter. If of a succu- 


lent pulpy nature, the fluids ferment and turn | 


sour, the texture collapses, and the whole is 


dissolved by putrefaction; if of a ligneous| 


dry consistence, it follows precisely the course 
of the wood or the leaf in which vegetation 
has ceased. 


In animals, the affection they bear their| 
offspring, the instinct they are endued with! 


for its protection and succour, their strength, 
their courage, their address, are all so many 
means of ensuring the perpetuity of their 
races; but to vegetables, sensation and the 
sources of spontaneous movement have been 
denied, and yet even here we see countless 
races appear before us on each revolving 
year, such as they appeared in the first days 
of their formation. Let us turn our attention 
to the causes of this wonderful stability in the 
races of vegetables. 


The most efficient is without doubt the pro- 
digious fecundity they are endowed with. 
Sir Kenelm Digby tells us that the fathers 
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of the congregation of La Doctrine Chré-| crater of a voleano, and the seed is in such 
tienne at Paris, had in their possession, about | quantity and so fine that when it escapes it 
the year 1660, a single barley-plant with 45/has the appearance of a volume of smoke. 


straws, producing in the aggregate 18,000) The capsules of ferns likewise open with a 


corns of barley. 


360,000 on one tobacco-plant. 


Ray counted 32,000 seeds| spring, an effect of their contraction in dry- 
in the heads of one plant of poppy, and|ing up when ripe. 


A like cause gives mo- 


Dodart re-|tion to the cilia or inner fringe which sur- 


counts of an elin that it produced 529,000 rounds the urns or seed-vessels of mosses. 


seeds. Yet none of these vegetables are 
among those of the foremost ranks in the de- 
grees of fecundity. The number of seeds 
borne by a plant of Begonia, or Vanilla, but 
above all by a fern, confounds calculation. 

Although many kinds, like those of ange- 
lica, fraxinella, and coffee, quickly spoil, 
and require to be sown almost as soon as ripe; 
yet the far greater proportion preserve the 
germinating faculty for years and even for 
ages. We have ourselves recently witnessed 
the growth of the seeds of a kind of kidney- 
bean which had been taken from the Herba- 
rium of Tourneforte. Home sowed with suc- 
cess barley that had been gathered 140 years. 
Wheat has been discovered in subterraneous 
hoards, which had been lost and forgotten for 
time out of mind, in as perfect a state as the 
day it was reaped. 

Insects, birds, and four-footed animals, are 
the great destroyers of seed ; yet their abund- 
ance is such as prevails over the voracity of 


itheir consumers; while some are defended 
\from all risk by the hardness of their cover- 
‘ings, or the thorns which arm them, or the 
acrid and corrosive juices with which they | 
|are impregnated. 


Spontaneous dissemination favourable to 
the development of individual plants, by pre- 
venting the too great accumulation of seed 
within a too narrow compass, is carried on in 
various ways. In the balsam, catchfly, frax- 


inella, sand-box-tree, &c. the valves of the | 
seed-vessel open with a spring that projects | 
‘the contents to a distance from the parent-|dense came through the air from America to 
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But although such partial phenomena may 
attract our curiosity, they act only a very sub- 
ordinate part in the grand total of dissemi- 
nation. ‘There are other more general and 
powerful causes to be mentioned in this 


Many seeds are as fine and volatile as the 
dust of the anther; the winds carry these 
away to scatter them on the plain, the moun- 
tain, the building, and in the very depth of 
the cavern. No place seems closed against 
the intrusion of the impalpable seeds of the 
various sorts of Moulds ( Mucores.) 

Heavier seeds and fruits are furnished with 
wings, which support them in the air, and 
serve to waft them through great distances. 
The seed-vessel of the elm is surrounded by 
a circular membranous wing ; that of the ash 
is terminated by one that is oblong. The 
keys or seed-vessel of the maple has two large 
side-wings. The seeds of the fir, the cedar, 
and the Jarch, are furnished with a wing of 
great fineness. ‘The peduncle of the capsule 
of the lime-tree adheres to a kind of broad 
bracte which plays the part of wings. 

The seeds of syngenesious plants are fur- 


|nished with a feathery crown or aigrette, and 


look like small shuttle-cocks. The separate 


| threads that compose this aigrette distending 


as they dry, serve-as levers to lift the seed 
from the involucre that holds it, and when 
out, as a parachute to prevent its coming to 
the ground, and to buoy it in the air. 
Linnzus suspects that the Ertceron cana- 


plant. The gourd of the spirting cucumber, | Europe, not atall an impossible thing. Whea 
by a contraction which takes place at the| once that syngenesious plant has found its way 


moment of its fall, darts out the seed along 
with a corrosive fluid by a vent formed as it 
quits the stalk. ‘The seed of tlhe wood-sorrel 
is contained in an extensile arillus or separate 
pouch, which dilates as the seed-vessel grows, 
but at last the power of extension ceases in 
the pouch, when it bursts and shoots out the 
seeds by an elastic effort. Plants of a lower 
degree in the scale of organisation, such as 


into any quarter, it is sure to disperse and 
sow itself round the whole neighbourhood. 

The funiculus (a cord which attaches the 
seed to its receptacle) of the dogsbane, swal- 
lowwort, periploca, &c. the calyx of several 
of the valerians and scabiouses, form of them- 
selves elegant aigrettes, resembling those of 
the seed of the syngenesious plants. 

Seeds are often carried by eddies of winds 


the mushrooms, have their peculiar means of | far from the spot on which they grew. Whirl- 
disseminating the particles destined for their| winds have been known to scatter over the 


reproduction. For instance, some of the 
species of Peziza impart a vibratory tnotion 
to the cap or cover which bears their seed 
when that is ripe. 


southern coast of Spain those that had ripened 
on the northern coast of Africa. 
Some fruits are closed hermetically, and so 


Puff-balls, also of the| constructed as to ewim on the water. These 


mushroom-tribe, burst at the top like the|are carried to every distance by torrents and 
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appreciable; consequently the distance of the} magnitude, becomes reduced to the fourth} In the year 125, B. C., an extraordinary 
nearest fixed star must exceed the radius of a| magnitude in the course of two or three hours. | luminary attracted the attention of Hipparchus, 
circle, one second of whose circumference It then begins to increase again, and, in three| which induced him to frame a catalogue of 
measures one hundred and ninety millions of| hours and a half it resumes its wonted lustre. |stars, the earliest on record, that in his time 
miles; that is, it must exceed two hundred Goodricke, who discovered* this remarkable | disappeared from the heavens. In A. D., 389, 
thousand times the diameter of the Earth’s| fact in 1782, suggests, and his idea is now/a star blazed forth near a Aquile, remained 
orbit. If the dove that returned no more to} generally adopted by astronomers, that this|three weeks as bright as Venus, and then died 
Noah, had been commissioned to bear with] variation must be caused by the revolution|away. In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, re- 
her utmost speed, an olive branch to the least] around Algol of some opaque body, a planet | turning home one evening from his observatory 
remote of the spheres, she would therefore! of its own, which, when interposed between |to his dwelling-house, was surprised to see a 
still be on her journey: after towering for forty| us and the star, cuts off a large portion of its|group of people looking in astonishment at a 
centuries through the heights of space, she| light. It is highly probable that a similar ar-| bright star, which he with all his scrutiny of 
would not at this moment have reached the| rangement periodically affects the light of Omi-|the heavens had never seen before. It shone 
middie of her destined way. cron, though upon a different scale. ‘There|in the constellation Casseiopeia, was then as 
No machinery has yet been invented, indeed| are eleven other stars that exhibit analogous|bright as Sirius, and for a while was visible 
it seems at present impossible that we should] phenomena, some of them at intervals of five |even at mid-day. It began to fade in Decem- 
ever. devise any means, by which we might es- hundred years, to which we may look forward |ber of the same year, and after exhibiting all 
timate the magnitude of even the least of the| without danger of mistake—thus opening a/|the changes of conflagration, disappeared in 
stars, since we never behold their discs. Wel vista of futurity. When we reflect upon these | March, 1574. Was this a satellite of some 
become sensible of their existence by rays o facts—and upon the circumstance that the rays, | fixed star, which caught fire, and thus pre- 
light, which must have taken, in some in-| by which we may to-night behold the Pleiads, | figured to us the fate, that, according to the 
stances, probably, a thousand years to reach| must have left their sources in the time of our|declarations of the prophets, awaits our own 
our globe, although light is known to travel at Heptarchy, or before it—we feel that the mind | world ? 
the rate of one hundred and ninety-two thou-| Which is in this manner enabled to comprehend| « Similar phenomena,” says Sir John Her- 
sand miles in a second. Sirius, the brightest,|the existence of myriads of peopled worlds |schel, “though of a less splendid character, 
because perhaps the nearest to us of those] besides our own, and to glance to the past with | have taken place more recently, as in the case 
luminaries, is conjectured by Dr. Wollaston to| more than the speed of light itself, must be the| of the star of the third magnitude discovered 
give as much light as fourteen suns, each as|Creation of some superior spirit dwelling in|in 1670, by Antheim, in the head of the Swan; 
large as ours. Magnificent, therefore, as the] eternity. which after becoming completely invisible, re- 
system must be of which Sirius forms thecen-} Placed as we are, according to the opinion |appeared, and after undergoing one or two 
tre, yet we behold no part of it. The planet| of astronomers, in the middle of the strata of| singular fluctuations of light, during two years, 
Saturn, with its appendages of rings and satel-| systems which animate all space, and favoured | at last died away entirely, and has not since 
lites, exhibits, when its rings are visible, a|though we be by supernatural disclosures, and|been seen. On a careful re-examination of 
spectacle which, seen through a telescope of| by great scientific acquirements, we are never-|the heavens, too, and a comparison of cata- 
moderate power, we imagine that a half-crown| theless prone to question whether such systems |logues, many stars are now found to be miss- 
piece would cover.* But an individual gazing) exist of their own innate vigour, or whether|ing ; and although there is no doubt that these 
through a similar instrument from a planet of; they have been created by a power extrinsic to| losses have often arisen from mistaken entries, 
Sirius to our sun, might suppose, in the same/|themselves. If they are discovered to be self-| yet, in many instances, it is equally certain that 
manner, that he could cover our entire system} existent, it follows that they must be im-|there is no mistake in the observation or entry, 
with a spider’s thread. He would set down| perishable. But if they are proved to be/|and that the star has really been observed, and 
the sun in his map as a fixed star, but to his} perishable, it follows that they cannot be self-|as really has disappeared from the leavens.” 
eye it would present no variation, as the largest} existent, and then they must have been created |— Treatise on Astronomy, p. 384. 
of our planets would not intercept much more| by an extrinsic power, which power must be| ‘he existence and death of Alexander the 
than a hundredth part of the sun’s surface, and| omnipotent from the very nature of its produc-|Great,—the rise and fall of the Roman Em- 
could not therefore produce any loss of its light| tions. ‘The same power must be self-existent, | pire. —the destruction, by earthquake or vol- 
of which he could take an estimate. For him} therefore, since no agency inferior to omnipo- | cano, of cities, which were once the seats of 
this globe of curs, immense as to our finite| tence could have given sucha being birth ; and|commerce and the arts—have been handed 
faculties it seems to be, would have actually no} it must be eternal, as an omnipotent, self-exist- | down to us upon evidence, in no respect what- 
existence. It would find not even a point’s} ent being can know neither infancy nor age. | ever better entitled to our belief, than that upon 
place on his chart, and if it were blotted out| Here then, upon an enquiry of the greatest im-| which the astronomical facts here related by 
of space to-morrow, it would never be missed| portance to mankind, astronomical facts come | Sir John Herschel stand recorded. Men who 
by any of the probably fifty worlds that are|to our assistance, which carry with them a|have made it their peculiar occupation for years 
bathed in the floods of light which Sirius pours force of conviction as strong as any demon- |to observe the changes in the firmament, agree 
forth. Whose eye is it that watches over our] stration in mathematics—and stronger than | jn stating that, in many instances, stars which 
sphere? Whose is the ever-extended arm that| most of the evidence upon which the history | were once familiar to the eye, have ceased to 
maintains it ? of human transactions is founded. The stamp | appear, and that, too, for periods which clearly 
The star called’Omicron, in the constella-| Of mortality, the finger of death itself, has been | indicate their annihilation. The consequence 
tion Cetus, appears to us only twelve times in| raced upon some of the brightest worlds which | js obvious and inevitable;—those bodies must 
eleven years. It is seen in its greatest bright-| have ever yet been seen in the firmament. have been created, otherwise they could not 
ness during a fortnight; it then decreases have been liable to decay.* They performed 
gradually during three months, when it disap-| * The same discovery appears to have been made | their appointed revolutions, and they perished 
pears. After an interval of five months it ony — or vee me oy = —just as man lives his predestined number of 
again becomes visible, and continues increas- tronomer by aahurat-therteaen his familier acquaint. years, and dies. If created, then there must 
ing during the three remaining months of its} ance with the aspect of the heavens, had been led to 
period. Another star, that called Algol, or 


notice, among so many thousand stars, this one as . 
8 Persei, continues visible during a period o distinguisl.ed from the rest by its variation, and had| * We forget whence we extracted the following 
sixty-two hours, when it suddenly loses its 


ascertained its period. The same Palitzch was also | quaint but expressive lines :— 
splendour, and, though a star of the second 






















































































the first to rediscover the predicted comet of Halley, * Quench’d volcanoes, rifted mountains, 

in 1759, which he saw nearly a month before any of Oceans driven from land, 

the astronomers, who armed with their telescopes, Isles submerged and dried up fountains, 
were anxiously watching its return. These anecdotes Empires whelmed in sand ; 

bring us back to the age of the Chaldean shepherds. What ?—though her doom be yet untold— 
—Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy, p. 381, n. Nature like time is waxing old.” 









* The rings have been gradually opening since the 
13th of June, In 1839 they will afford as magnifi- 
cent a spectacle as they did in 1825, 
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be some power which gave them existence,| to the officer who arrested him, that lotteries | 


the instrumentality of the lottery. If the ob- 


and prescribed the laws by which that existence bad cheated him out of a clever fortune, jects of laws be to introduce domestic unhap- 


was carried to its close. ‘and he thought retaliation no more than jus- 
— tice.’ 
LOTTERY SYSTEM. * Tickets are so subdivided into minute 
dhndslnsitet desea photon. /parts, that 12} cents is sufficient to purchase 
. ‘a chance. Thus a lure is held out to youth 
_ From page 69 to 73, we extract the sub-| of both sexes and of all conditions, and every 
joined startling picture of the miseries per- motive is presented fur stealing the trivial sum 
taining to lottery gambling: — |which gives an opportunity for the capital 
“The drawings in Philadelphia are fre-| prize. The venders, as if to secure custom- 
quent, and it is believed about every fortnight) ers at any hazard, have standing current ac- 
throughout the year. Witness theassemblages| counts with girls in kitchens, apprentices to 
at the Arcade on these occasions. Hundreds trades, and young clerks in stores, who, from 
of wretched persons are collected, whose in-| month to month, are debited with tickets, and 
tense anxiety is read in their flushed and dis-| credited with prizes. 
torted countenances. Listen to the loud im-| “ ‘These unprotected beings are importuned 
precations and blasphemy mirgled with the|in the streets by some emissary of a lottery 
scarcely audible whisper of profane, delirious, | office, and if persuasion be insufficient to W- 
and intoxicating joy, upon the announcement) duce a purchase, the tickets are sometimes 
of a prize! Follow the motley throng upon| thrust upon them. Handbills of the most in- 
dispersion, and witness the agonising disap-| sidious and seductive character find their way 
pointment and despair which ninety-nine out) into stores, taverns, and kitchens. Piacarde, 
of a hundred exhibit! Yet to the relief of| pictures and signs, powerfully appealing to the 
these, hope soon comes in the chances of to-| imaginations of the simple, are exposed to 
morrow. They again attend, and witha beat.| 
ing pulse and palpitating neart, hear—another| suggested and ingenuity can devise, is applied | 
disappointment in another blank! Are not|to for the purpose of deceiving the credulous| 
such spectacles and scenes a disgrace to and|and alluring the unwary. A prize is always) 
reflection upon humanity ? promised upon the purchase of a package. 





piness and every diversity of criminal propen- 
sity, it is apparent that the lottery will well 
achieve those objects. 

** Upon what principle can enlightened le- 
gislation, having other objects and duiies, 
permit an instrument of this sort to continue ? 
Is it for the value of the money raised, or is 
it because the losses incident to lottery specu- 
lations may be considered in the light of volun- 
tary taxation? Its deluded victim does not 
regard it as a tax, but as the road to sudden 
wealth, dispensing with the necessity of labour. 
If taxation, it is unjust because it is un- 
equal, and comes chiefly from the pockets 
of the poorest of the people. May not mo- 
ney be raised by a mode which is equal in 
its operation, which takes from the rich man 
in proportion to his property, and which, not 
confined to the necessitous, will not dry up 
the means of future support, and cut off the 
possibility of future contribution? If physical 
improvement be its object, let us not forget 
what more than countervails the benefit—the 


public view. Every art which experience has | moral deterioration of the citizen. If revenue 


be its object,. let us not forget that larger ex- 
penditures will be requisite for the mainte- 
nance of paupers and criminals, and for the 
construction of new almshouses and new peni- 


‘In the two hundred lottery offices in Phi- The excited expectant after spending his last|tentiaries. In fine, there is no mode of rais- 
ladelphia, it is estimated that there may be five| farthing with the dazzling magnificence of |ing money which is so unequal and oppressive 
or six hundred persons employed to attend to thousands before his eyes, draws indeed a|—no species of adventure in which the 


the business of the respective offices. These! prize which— 
persons subsist and grow rich by preying upon 
their deluded fellow-citizens. Boys of the 
tenderest age are initiated into all the myste- 


Keeps the promise te the ear, 
But breaks it to the hope, 


chances are so many against the adventurer— 
none in which the infatuation attending it is so 
powerful and engrossing—none which inflicts 
so much distress—and none which produces 


ries of the craft, which are taose of habituai|in the loss of more than half his venture. The} more general and atrocious criminality.” 


falsehood and schemes of rapine. The arts\Tesult to the unhappy victim at last is, the) 
that are practised to induce a purchase, andj privation of all he possessed, and insolvency 
the cheats devised for robbing the wretched | to a frightful amount, if indeed it be not at- 
victim of his prize when be happens to draw tended with other consequences still more | 
one, are too notorious to need elucidation by | fearful and calamitous. aed 

example. Nevertheless, a remarkable in-| ‘ From such a melancholy exhibition of the 


Anecdote of a I'ersian Greyhound. 


From Sir Robert Kerr Porter's Travels in Georgia, 
Persia, &c. 


“ At this point of my Journal I cannot re- 


stance of the latter shall be recorded. A per-| abuses of lotteries, and the number of indivi- ifrain from mentioning an instance of uncom- 


son residing in or near Germantown, held a 


duals sustained and enriched by them, the in- 


ticket which drew the capital prize. Before ference is unavoidable that the number of ad- 


mon sagacity in a greyhound of our company; 
that sort of dog not, in general, being cele- 





the fact was known to the holder, three men} Yenturers must be proportionably great. There |brated for any thing beside fleetness in the 
rode out from the city, and so frightened the! is po means of ascertaining with any desirable |chase. Svon after we had advanced into the 
man by representing to him that his ticket was| Precision, what nutnber of peop'e buy lottery uneven couutry, by some negligence or other, 
forged, that he was induced to relinquish it.|tickets. But it is certain, and may be relied|the horse-keeper allowed a fine spirited ani- 
The men returned to the city, obtained the| Upon as an incontestable fact, that hundreds mal he was leading to break away. ‘I'he horse 
prize, and divided it amongst them. The| of persons in Philadelphia depend upon their |set off at sveed up the hills; and, from the 
fraud was subsequently detected, and the cul-| success in the lottery for their subsistence, and \darkness of the night, and the few people J 


prits convicted and punished. It would be| pursue no other means of livelihood! Can it 
endless to notice all the species of petty frauds; be believed, that in a city like Philadelphia, 
which are daily committed; such as disposing|'bere can exist so much crime, dissipation, 
of five and seven quarters of tickets, selling | and idleness? In a city where honest and 
and insuring tickets which have long since\useful exertion is so well repaid, where bene- 
been drawn, and the forgery of tickets and|volence is so actively employed to promote 
prizes. We shall here give an instance of the| virtue by the establishment of libraries and 


could spare to pursue, | at first despaired of 
his recovery. But the dog, on the instant he 
perceived the animal loose, headed him at 
every turn; and, at length, after a long run, 
succeeded in catching the end of the halter, 
and retaining it in his mouth ; holding it firm, 
while the superior strength of the borse drag- 


last. A young man by the name of Ebenezer|schools—to prevent vice by the institution of|ged him onward; and then, pulling him in his 


Wright, was brought before the mayor some|a refuge for young delinquents—and to arrest 
time ago, charged with presenting at a lottery| its career by presenting opportunities of re- 
office, to be cashed, a ticket whose number| form in separate imprisonment? It is never- 
was entitled to the prize. ‘The report of the| theless, true, that hundreds pursue no other 
case is contained in a newspaper, and con-|Occupation than inspect schemes, purchase 
cludes thus:— Wright has been dealing large-| tickets, and attend to the drawings, with the 
ly in lottery tickets for a number of years past,| other venial devices for cozenage and fraud 
by which le has sunk a considerable sum of| which are its necessary concomitants! If it 
money, notwithstanding on one occasion he| be the duty of government to encourage idle- 
drew a prize of 1500 dollars. He remarked] ness, that duty may be accomplished through 





turn, endeavoured to arrest the fugitive’s 
pace, during his bounds and sudden freaks; 
which effort of the dog’s so far impeded the 
animal’s flight, as, at last, to allow one of 
my servants to seize him. A British bull-dog 
could not lave shown more determination, or 
strength of mouth, at the nose of a bull, than 
was evinced by my slightly made Persian 
greyhound, Cooley (the spotted), in his contest 
with this strong and highly mettled horse.” _ 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Biography of Scripture Characters. 


THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM. 
(Continued from page 94.) 


About six years after the departure of Ish- 
mael, Abimelech the King of Gerar, in the 
neighbourhood of which place Abraham still 
resided, entered into a solemn league of friend- 
ship with the venerable patriarch. Acceding 
to it, Abraham took the opportunity of re- 
moving every cause of future misunderstand- 
ing, by complaining to Abimelech of an in- 
jury he had sustained by the forcible seizure 
of a well, which he had dug for bis own use. 
This wasa matter of considerable importance, 
in a country where springs were scarce, and 


the digging of wells required much time and| 


labour. ‘Throughout the sacred history we 
find numerous instances of the great value set 
upon wells or springs of good water; we can- 
not, therefore, be surprised that Abraham 
should be anxious to secure to himself a pro- 
perty so valuable. ‘The king readily acqui- 
esced in the justice of his claim; and their co- 
venant being ratified by a solemn oath, Abra- 
ham, in commemoration, gave the place the 










of wood, which his tender hands had assisted 
in putting together! But faith was triumph- 
ant. He suffered himself not to reason with 
flesh and blood, in opposition to the clear re- 
quisitions of the Almighty, who called for a 
sacrifice of his greatest treasure: but “ ac- 
counted that God was able to raise him up 
again, even from the dead.” He stretched 
forth his hand, and took the knife, to slay his 
son; but God, who saw his sincerity and the 
unreservedness of his obedience, was pleased 
to stop his hand, when he had proved his faith. 
‘** Lay not thine hand upon the lad,” said the 
heavenly voice, “ neither do thou any thing 
unto him; for now I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me.’’ Abraham looking 





round, beheld in the thicket behind him, a ram 
| caught by its horns, which be took and offer- 
| ed instead of his son. 
this event, he called the place Jehoval:-jireh, 
|(* Jehovah will provide,"’) alluding to the an- 
| swer which he gave tu Isauc’s question, and 
| as a testimony to the never failing help of di- 
vine Providence, to them who trust in him. 
His obedience won for him the increased fa- 
vour of the Almighty, who by an angel ad- 


name of Beersheba, signifying ‘‘ the well of| dressed him thus: “ By myself have I sworn,” 


the oath.”” He also planted a grove there, 
and performed divine worship, * calling on the 
name of Jehovah.” 

Abraham had often in the course of his life 
found himself in circumstances which calied 
for all his confidence in the promises of the 
Almighty, and had been supported through 
many difficulties; but his faith was now to un- 
dergo one of the severest trials of which hu- 
man nature is susceptible. ‘This was no less 
than the call for the sacrifice of his favourite 
son Isaac, the child of divine promise. “ ‘Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest,’ was the command of the Most High, 
“and get thee into the land of Moriah; and 
offer him there for a burnt offering upon one 
of the mountains which I will teil thee of.” 
Close as was the trial, the patriarch hesitated 
not to obey the voice of the Lord. He rose 
early in the morning, saddled his ass, took 
two of his young men with him, and Isaac his 
son, and cutting the wood which was required 
for the burnt sacrifice, proceeded towards the 
place indicated. This is supposed by some 
authors to have been Mount Moriah, after- 
wards the site of the temple of Solomon. 
They reached the neighbourhood on the third 
day from their. departure from home; and 
Abrahain seeing the hill at a distance, left the 
servants, and taking the wood and the fire. 
proceeded with his son to the place which had 
been shown to hitn by a divine intimation. As 
they went along, Isaac with ingenuous simpli- 
city, began to ask his father about the sacri- 
fice. * My father.—behold the fire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb fora burnt offer- 
ing?’ Abraham evaded a dircet answer, and 


replied, “« My son, God will provide himselt| people give 1 it thee; bury thy dead.” 


a lamb for a burnt offering.” How must the 
heart of the father have yearned over his son, 
at such a question! And with whata struggle 
between nature and the power of faith, did 
he divulge at length to his child the command 
of the Most High, and bind him upon the altar 


saith the Lord, “for because thou hast done 
this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son; that in blessing, I will bless thee, 
and in multiplying, I will multiply thy seed as 
the stars of the heaven, and as the sand which 
is upon the sea-shore; and thy seed shall pos- 
| sess the gate of his enemies; and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.” He 
now rejoined his servants, who were waiting 
for them, and went to Beersheba, which fora 
— he made his residence. 

Twelve years after this, Sarah died, being one 
hundred and twenty-seven yearsofage. She 
died at Hebron, or Kirjath-arba; and Abraham, 
who appears to have been absent at the time, 
came up immediately to mourn for her, and pay 
the last sad duties to her remains. It is probable 
that he had at this time his numerous flocks 
and herds spreading over an extensive district, 
and that he was attending on them at some 
distant part of the country. On this mournful 
occasion, he applied to the Hittites, or de- 
scendants of Heth, who inhabited Hebron, 
for permission to purchase a place of burial. 
‘** Thou art a mighty prince among us,” repli- 
ed they, “in the choice of our sepulchres 
bury thy dead: none of us shall withhold from 
thee his sepulchre, but that thou mayst bury 
thy dead.” Abraham then proposed to buy 
the cave of Machpelah, which belonged to 
Eparon, and was at the end of his field. 
Ephron at first declined selling the property 
to the patriarch, but offered it to him as a pre- 
sent. “Nay, my lord, hear me; the field 
give I thee, and the cave that.is therein, I give 
it thee; in the presence of the sons of my 
Abra- 
ham, however, insisted on paying the full value, 
and purchased the cave, and the field, “ and 
all the trees that were in the field,’ for four 
hundred shekels of silver, which he weighed 
out to Ephron in.the presence of the people. 
A shekel of silver is estimated to have been 











In commemoration | 











worth about fifty-two and a half cents of the 
money of the United States, so that two hun- 
dred and ten dollars was the price paid by 
Abraham for the cave and field of Machpelah, 
which served asa place of interment for Sarah, 
for himself, and for his son Isaac. 

Abraham was now drawing towards extreme 
old age, and became anxious for the settlement 
of his son Isaac, who was himself nearly forty 
years old. He was well aware of the evil 
consequences of injudicious alliances, and 
feared that, if Isaac should take a wife from 
ameng their idolatrous neighbours, he would 
lese the purity of the principles in which he 
had been brought up, and the simplicity of the 
worship of the true Jehovah. The patriarch, 
therefore, in a most solemn manner, charged 
Eliezer, his oldest and confidential servant, with 
the duty of selecting for his son a wife among 
his own kindred in Mesopotamia. The ser- 
vant, taking ten camels, proceeded to Haran, 
the city of Nabor, Abraham’s brother, and 
arriving about evening, stopped by a well of 
water without the city. Making his camels 
kneel down by the well, he waited in expect- 
ation of the women of the city coming about 
that time of the day to draw water; and in 
the mean time he prayed for divine direction 
in his important undertaking. He requested 
of the Lord, that the young woman who was 
appointed by God, to be the wile of his master 
Isaac, might be pointed out to him by her 
readiness not only to give refreshment to him- 
self, but to draw water also for his camels. 
Scarcely had he concluded his supplication, 
when Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, 
Nahor’s son, came out from the cily with a 
pitcher on her shoulder. She was of a beau- 
tiful person, and in the bloom of youth. She 
descended to the spring, filled her pitcher, and 
came up again to return home, when Eliezer 
accosted her and respectfully requested to 
drink a little water out of her pitcher. She 
readily answered, “ Drink, my lord;”’ and she 
hasted and let down her pitcher upon her hand, 
and gave him drink. And when she had done 
giving hizn drink, she said, “I will draw for 
thy camels also, until they have done drink- 
ing.” She accordingly emptied her pitcher 
into the trough that stood by, and went again 
to the well to draw water, and drew for all 
bis camels, By this time, Eliezer was satis- 
fied that this was the young woman whom he 
was to select for Isaac; and presenting her 
with a pair of golden bracelets and other or- 
naments, he asked her whose daughter she 
was, and whether they had room enough at 
home to lodge himself and his company. She 
courteously replied, and prudently ran to in- 
form the family of what had occurred. Her 
eldest brother Laban, hearing this, came out 
to the well to invite the stranger te their 
house. He found him standing by the camels, 
and accosted him thus: “ Come im, thou bless- 
ed of the Lord; wherefore standest thou with- 
out? For I have prepared the house, and 
room for the camels.” Eliezer accordingly 
entered the house, and in a short time made 
known the errand on which he came, and the 
divine intimation of Rebekah being the ap- 
pointed bride. The family recognised the 
hand of the Lord, im directing this faithful 
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servant, and Rebekah herself consenting to} ber the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
go with him, he departed homewards, she|also be numbered.” “Look now toward 
and her female attendants following him on| heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
the camels. number them:—so shall thy seed be.”’ “ Thou 
Isaac was returning from the fountain of|shalt be the father of many nations.” “In 
Lahai-roi, situated in the wilderness of Beer-| blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying 
sheba, where Hagar was found by the an-|I will multiply thy seed, as the stars of hea- 
gel of God, when she first fled from her| ven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore.” 
mistress. He was walking in the open coun-| Such are the gracious promises of the Most 
try, towards evening, for the purpose of me-| High to his faithful servant,——promises which 
ditation or prayer, when, looking up, he saw| have been in a remarkable manner obviously 
the approach of Eliezer’s company with the| fulfilled. ‘The descendants of the patriarch’s 
camels, and directed his course to meet them.| son Isaac, became two very populous nations. 
Rebekah observed him at a distance, and en-| The Israelites, at their deliverance from Egypt, 
quired of Eliezer, ‘* What man is this that| about four hundred years after these promises 
walketh in the field to meet us?’ ‘The ser-| were made, are supposed to have numbered 
vant informing her that it was his master, she| near three millions; though this probably in- 
covered herself with a veil, and alighted from| cluded a considerable number of persons be- 
the camel. Isaac then brought her to his fa-| longing to the “‘ mixed multitude,” which is 
ther’s residence, where she occupied the tent/mentioned as having accompanied them. 
of his deceased mother Sarah. When King David, four hundred and seventy- 
It appears that Abraham, at some period) four years after this, numbered the people o 
of his life, had another wife, whose name was} Israel and Judah, the nation was found to 
Keturah; but the sacred historian leaves it|contain one million five hundred and seventy 
uncertain, whether this was during the life-}\housand “men that drew the sword.” If 
time of Sarah, or after her death. The com-|then we multiply the number by six, (a very 
mon version of our bibles favours the latter} moderate estimate when we consider that the 
supposition ; but the language of the original] entire tribes of Levi and Benjamin, besides 
literally translated is, ‘‘ And Abraham added,| all the women, children, and aged men, were 
and took a wife, and her name was Keturah;’’| omitted in this enumeration,) we shall perceive 
and probably may, with propriety, be freely| that the whole body of the Israelites amounted 
rendered in the pluperfect tense, “* Now Abra-| at that time to upwards of nine millions of 
ham had added and taken a wife.” His great| persons. The city of Jerusalem itself has 
age at the death of Sarah, seems to confirm this} been said by some authors to have contained, 
view of the passage: he was at that period in|at a certain period, nearly three millions ; 
his one hundred and thirty-eighth year. By| though it is very probable that this prodigious 
this alliance he had six sons, Zimran, Jokshan,| number included those persons who came up 
Medan, Midian, Ishbak, and Shuah, to each|to the annual feast. Various attempts have 
of whom he gave a portion of his substance,|beefi made in modern days to estimate the 
during his life-time, and sent them away to| number of Jews at present scattered over the 
settle in the eastern country, Arabia Deserta,| face of all nations; and it is supposed that they 
and the districts around. But to Isaac, the} amount to between four and five millions of 
child of promise, he left the bulk of his pro-| souls, who still remain distinct, in their reli- 
perty, which had accumulated to a princely| gion, manners, feelings, and physiognomy, 
amount. At length, in the year of the world,| from all the rest of the world. But even this 
2183, and in the one hundred and seventy-| extraordinary number is a small proportion of 
sixth of his age, “ he died in a good old age,|the descendants of Abraham. From Esau, 
and was gathered to his people,” having sur-| the elder brother of Jacob, descended a very 
vived his wife Sarah about thirty-eight years.! numerous people, the Edomites or Idumeans, 
Isaac and Ishmael united in mourning for him,| who extended over a wide tract of country to 
and buried him in the cave of Machpelah,|the east and southeast of Canaan, having 
which he had purchased of Ephron the Hittite.| Bozra and Petra for their two principal cities. 
The two brothers do not appear to have en-| Nor was this all. By his wife Keturah, Abra- 
tertained any mutual jealousy or animosity;|ham had a numerous offspring of six sons, 
but being of very different natural characters,} whose families afterwards formed as many 
each continued to live according to the bent) tribes, of which the Midianites were the most 
of his disposition. Ishmael preferred the} celebrated. 
woods, while Isaac lived in peaceful retire-| Ishmael also was not to be forgotten before 
ment on his patrimonial inheritance. God. “And as for Ishwael—behold I have 
It will be interesting, before we close the| blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and 
account of this great patriarch, to take a con-| will multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes 
cise view of the prophetic declarations of the} shall he beget, and I will make hima great na- 
Most High, addressed to Abraham, respecting|tion.”’ In fulfilment of this prophecy, his sons 
himself or his posterity. were Nebaioth, Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Du- 
These prophetic declarations we shall en-| mah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish,and| them, and they shall afflict them four hundred 
deavour briefly to elucidate under the follow-| Kedemah, “ twelve princes according to their! years: and also that nation, whom they shall 
ing four general heads. nations; who “dwelt from Havilah unto|serve, will I judge; and aflerward shall they 
Ist. As to the great number of Abraham's) Shur,” or, in other words, occupied the whole| come out with great substance.” How clear 
descendants. “1 will make thee a great na-|extent of the northern part of Arabia, from|the prediction of their afflictions, and how 
tion.” “I will bless thee, and make thy| Egypt to the banks of the Euphrates on the}precisely wasit fulfilled. ‘They were strangers 
name great.”” “I will make thy seed as the| Persian gulf. ‘The descendants of Ishmael,|in the land of Egypt, where they were op- 
dust of the earth, so that if a man can num-jas we have before observed, have been known) pressed andenslaved. Itis generally supposed 


in subsequent ages, under the appellation of 
Bedouin Arabs, a people who pride themselves 
to this day in their descent from Ishmael, and 
who still retain their original wandering law- 
less habits, wherever they are found, in Arabia, 
Syria, or on the distant north and west of the 
continent of Africa. It was said of Ishmael, 
“he shall be a wild man,” or more literally 
rendered, a wild-ass man; and the character 
of his descendants is admirably portrayed in 
the description of this animal given in the 
book of Job: “ Whose house I have made the 
wilderness, and the barren land his dwellings. 
He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither 
regardeth he the crying of the driver. The 
range of the mountains is his pasture, and he 
searcheth after every green thing.” 

2d. As tothe country which they should in- 
habit. This was clearly pointed out to Abra- 
ham, to be the land in which he then sojourned 
as a stranger. “ All the land which thou 
seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed 
for ever.” ‘In the fourth generation, [or 
the fourth period of one hundred years, which 
was sometimes termed a generation,] they 
shall come hither again, for the iniquity of the 
Amorites is not yet full.” “And thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies.” ** Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river 
of Egypt, unto the great river, the river Eu- 
phrates.”’ 

It cannot be necessary to remind the reader 
that the country to which the Israelites were 
conducted, under the guidance of Moses and 
Joshua, and where they remained for many 
hundred years, was the land of Canaan, in 
which Abraham was feeding his flocks as a 
stranger at the time of the gracious promise 
made to him by the Almighty. But it may be 
well to remark, that about four hundred years 
from the patriarch’s journey to Egypt, his de- 
scendants actually returned to the same land; 
and exterminating, by divine direction, the 
hostile and idolatrous nations comprehended 
under the general name of Amorites, whose 
cup of iniquities had, in the view of a long- 
suffering but righteous God, at length become 
full, they took possession of their cities, and 
thus literally “possessed the gate of their 
enemies.”” And even to this day, though the 
sons of Israel have been scattered before the 
four winds of heaven, and are perhaps not 
more numerous in the land of their former 
glory, than in many of the foreign countries 
to which they have been driven; yet the land 
of Canaan still remains inhabited by the de- 
scendants of Abraham, not only in the per- 
sons of this poor remnant of the Jewish na- 
tion, but of the Bedouin and other Arabs, 
who form the greatest proportion of its now 
scanty people. 

3d. Respecting their Egyptian bondage. 
“ Know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land not theirs, and shall serve 
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near Fallowfield meeting house, on the fifth! Aud, as yet their warm hopes by no spectre affrighted, ice as in mid-summer; and fire-wood, of which 


day of the week; their midweek and first day! 
meetings for worship, are ali held at the same/ 
place and begin at the eleventh hour. 


For “ The Friend."’ 
NEW YEAR’S NIGHT. 


“ The clock toll’d twelve.” 


Ah hark! while from the brazen mouth 
Of yonder steepl's olden bell, 
What solemn tones once more ring forth 
The tale of vanish’d time to tell; 
Hark how they fall upon the car 
Like death-dirge of the parting year. 





Alas my friends, that mournful strain 
Tells us another year has flown, 
To join the dark funereal train 
Of days, and years, and ages, gono; 
Of time that onee was young and gay 
Of ages lost and pass’d away. 


Then, brethren, as we mect this night 
Where friendship’s smile each bosom cheers, 
Oh let us turn our sadden‘d sight 
To the dim host of other years; 

And think with sober serious thooght 

On all the good and ill they brought. 


And as with tearful eye we view, 
Their dusky band, we'll call to mind 
The friends that were—the good—the true 
The noble—generous—and kind ; 
Friends that no ills could ere estrange, 
True Learts that death alone could change. 


Alas how many, one by one 

Bright hearts that lov'’d to mingle here, 

To their dim—shadowy homes have gone 

Since last we wept the parting year ; 
How many an eye then beaming bright 
Lies darkling in the grave this night. 


And soon again old time shall bring 

To her last hour the coming year, 

And bosoms sad as ours shall sing 

Their wail o’er some now mingling here; 
When hearts, perchance now beating high, 
In the dark tomb shail mould’ring he. 


Bat oh ! my friends, why starts the tear, 
Why heaves the sigh these thoughts to trace? 
The honest upright heart need fear 
No terror from death’s cold embrace ; 
For all the good—the kind —the wise 
Immortal from the tomb shall rise. 


12mo. 31st, 1833. 


If the following lines are deemed worthy 
of a place in “ The Friend,” please insert 
them. A. 

LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DECEMBER. | 


Be composed every toil, and each turbulent motion, 


That encircles the heart, in life’s treacherous | 
snares, : 
And the hour that invites to the calm of devotion, 


Undisturbed by regrets, unencumbered with cares. 


How cheerless the late blooming face of creation ! 
Weary time, seems to pause on his rapid career ; 
And, fatigued with the work of his own desolation, 


ae 
i 


Assemble to dance on the grave of the year. 


Oh! I hate the stale cups which the idlers have 
tasted, 
When I think on the ills of life’s comfortless day; 
How the flowers of my childhood their verdure have 
wasted, 
And the friends of my youth have been stolen 
away. 


They think not how fruitless the warmest endeavour, 
To recall the kind moments neglected when near, 
When the hours that Oblivion has cancel’d for ever, 
Are interred by her hand in the grave of the year. 


Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 
What throngs have relinquished life’s perishing 
breath, 
How many have shed their last tear of dejection, 
And closed the dim eye in the darkness of death. 


How many have sudden their pilgrimage ended ; 
Beneath the low pall that envelops their bier ; 
Or to death’s lonesome valley have gently descended, 
And made their cold beds with the grave of the 
year. 


This the year that so late its new beauties disclosing, 

Rose bright on the happy, the careless, and gay; 

Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 

Where the sod presses damp on their bosoms of 
clay. 


Then talk not of bliss, while her smile is expiring ; 
Disappointment still drowns it in misery’s tear, 
Reflect and be wise, for the day is retiring, 

And to-morrow will dawn on the grave of the year. 


Yet awhile—and no season around us will flourish, 
But silence, for each her dark mansion prepare, 
Where beauty no longer her roses shall nourish : 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan check of despair. 


But the eye shall with lustre unfading be brightened, 

When it wakes to true bliss in yon orient sphere, 

By the sunbeams of splendour immortal, enlightened, 

Which no more shall go down with the grave of the 
year. 
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FIRST MONTH, 4, 1834, 





On the dawn of a new year, while it is the 
part of wisdom to retrospect the past, and 
thence derive lessons for the government, and 
renewed resolutions for the right improvement, 
of the future, there is abundant cause also of 
profound gratitude to the Author of our being 
for mercies dispensed, and of thankfulness for 
blessings yet extended. Of the perversity of 
man and the confusion and distress which it 
produces, our ears are every day filled, but in 
the administration of a beneficent Providence 


we continually find cause for unmingled and 


grateful commeinoration. Among the count- 
less blessings received at his hand, the re- 
markable mildness of the present season is 
worthy of special notice; which, to the labour- 


Looks behind, with a smileon the grave of the| ing part of the community, at a time when so 


vear. 


many of them are thrown out of employment, 


there is an abundant supply, was selling as 
low as it could have been purchased in the au- 
tumn. 


Another source of pleasing reflection, and 
occasion for thankfulness, is the sudden dis- 
appearance from our streets of the lottery 
offices. On taking a walk through that por- 
tion of the city, where but lately those nuis- 
ances glared on the sight at every turn, every 
trace of them had vanished-—they are al] shut 
up! Good riddance say we—yet with no 
unkind feeling towards those who have been 
connected with them;—on the contrary, we 
would include all those in the good wishes 
commonly considered as appropriate to the 
season, and desire their speedy engagement 
in some respectable and profitable employ- 
ment, free from the imputation of corrupting 
the morals and undermining the prosperity 
and happiness of those sround them. 


A letter from [.ima, dated 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1833, says—* By the English brig 
Arab, from Africa, we are informed of the 
desolation of that place, and Facna, by a 
dreadful earthquake which was experienced 
there on the 18th inst. That but thirteen or 
fourteen houses are left in Arica, appears 
certain, and the number of lives lost is esti- 
mated at from six to seven hundred. ‘Tacna 
is said to be totally destroyed. The beautiful 
valley of Zapa is laid waste. The famous 
White Bluff (about 200 fect in height) on the 
right hand as you enter the harbour of Arica 
is now nearly on a level with the ocean; and 
and two small islands on the same side are 
sunk so that a frigate can sail over them. 
The first shock was felt about half past ten 
o’clock, P. M. and was succeeded by three 
others at intervals of two, three and five 
minutes, the last of which was most severe. 
The sea rose about thirty feet higher than 
usual.” 





Diep, the 23d of 12th month, near Wilmington, 
Delaware, Mary C., wife of John W. Tatum, aged 
35 years, after a short illness, which she bore with 
Christian patience. She was faithful in attending 
religious meetings, being latterly often much bap- 
tized therein; and, through that faith which works 
by love, was enabled to meet the solemn messenger 
with calmness ard resignation, relying for salvation 
upon the merits and mercies of our dear Lord and 
Saviour. 





on the 23d of 12th month last, our ancient 
friend Ann Starr, a member of Bradford monthly 
meeting, Chester county, in the ninety-sixth year of 
her age, gradually worn out with length of days; 
but her mind and memory remained clear and strong, 
till near the close, within a few days of which she 
suffered intense pain. She was often engaged in fer- 
vent supplication, and from the innocency whieh in 


Hark! the wind whistles rudely, the shadows are|is a circumstance of no slight importance. | a remarkable degree, marked her life and conversa- 
More than one third of the winter is past, and | tion, and the resigned state of her mind, death did 


closing, 
That enwrap the broad path in the mantle of night, 
While pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing, 
Undismayed by the wrecks that have numbered his 
flight. 


From yon temple where fashion’s bright tapers are 
lighted, 

Her votaries in crowds, decked with garlands 
appear, 


ithe navigation of the Delaware, 


been impeded; the gingle of the sleigh bells, 
with the exception of a single day, has no 


has not once| °t @ppear to bring terror with it, and there is rea- 


son to believe she was prepared.to enter a happy im- 


‘ mortality. 


been heard; the skaters have scarcely had 0 | ss es 


chanee to perform the:r dexterous evolutions, 
even on the brick-ponds; on the first day of the 
year, our streets were as free from snow and 
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